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A FEW STILL LEFT—The books you've always hoped to own 


NOW YOURS ATA 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


“Chinese” Wilson's books have always been issued in de luxe editions at a price too high for the average 
garden maker, yet almost every garden maker has wanted them. Now, these wonderful, high-priced books are 
available—still in de luxe editions—at half price or less. A remarkable opportunity has made it possible for 
“Horticulture” to purchase the publisher's entire list on terms so favorable that they can be offered to garden 
lovers at less than the cost of manufacture. The prices quoted make this the 


GREATEST GARDEN BOOK BARGAIN OF ALL TIMES 
Here they are: — 


PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES Now 
This was Wilson's masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating history of plant hunting, 


together with notes and anecdotes of the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work $ 00 
cd 






preceded his. In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and rare plants 
to be found in distant parts of the world, with comments on many of China’s floral 
treasures introduced into this country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page 
illustrations, many of them from Wilson's own photographs. The printing is superb. Each 
book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of 





books like this can be purchased for five dollars. Formerly $15.00 
TWO VOLUMES Now 


newer trees and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—in- 
formation about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The 
second volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with 
notes about different ways in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson's own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 


IF | WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 


This was Dr. Wilson’s last book. It is a large book, handsomely made, but not too ornate. N ow 
It is filled with suggestions for garden makers from the point of view of a man who had 


seen gardens in all parts of the world and who was well qualified to speak with author- $ 00 
e 


These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a 
place on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the 15 00 
® 


ity. The promise which this book holds is evident from chapter headings, chosen at 
random;—"Spring Beauty in the Garden’’; ‘Shrubs to Plant by the Waterside’; ‘The 
Brilliant Gaiety of Azaleas’’; ‘‘The Primrose Way’”’; ‘’Forsythias to Greet the Spring Sun,” 


and ‘‘The Loveliness of Autumn Asters.” Formerly $10.00 
CHINA, MOTHER OF GARDENS 
This unique work offers a fascinating approach to those mountainous regions of western N ow 


China from which came many of the Chinese plants now common in American gardens. 
Wilson is more personal in this than in any of his other books, giving more than a hint of a 00 
the privations endured by his little company on the snow-capped hills where shelter was & 
hard to find and where roads were nothing but tortuous trails. The book contains an ex- a 
cellent map, together with 61 illustrations and photographs taken by the author. 

Formerly $10.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all Now 
the books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, 
keep close at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages $ 00 
contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 

Formerly $15.00 bad 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


‘Chinese’ Wilson in giving a history of the Arnold Arboretum to its friends and visitors Now 
the world over, has written a fascinating description of the outstanding gems among 


hardy woody plants. It will appeal to all who love the landscape beautiful in trunk and § 50 
s 


Superb 


Christmas 
bark, twig and bud, flower and fruit. Garden lovers everywhere will welcome this book. 


Gifts 
THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 44 PRICE or less 


Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Make Checks Payable to “HORTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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CLEAN up all the diseased and insect-infested foliage and fruit from 
the garden and orchard. 


PROVIDE for a supply of garden soil for potting or seed sowing indoors 
during the time the ground is frozen. 


MAKE a practice of watering house plants with water which has been 
heated to about the temperature of the room in which they are growing. 


DO NOT fertilize soil in which it is planned to plant Daphne cneorum. 
When adding organic material, use peat moss rather than manure or 
leafmold. 


PLACE wire netting or other protectors around young fruit trees in sec- 
tions where rabbits and mice abound. Do not pile mulches against the 
stems of trees and shrubs. 


DO NOT hesitate to make generous applications of coarse sand to heavy 
clay soils. Spread on the surface, the sand will tend in time to work 
down into the soil in a season or two. 


ALTHOUGH lawns are usually limed in Spring the work can be done 
just as effectively in Autumn. Once in five years is often enough. This, 
of course, is aimed, primarily, at bluegrass lawns. 


AFTER the hardy chrysanthemums are through flowering, cut them back 
to within a few inches of the ground. Lift clumps of tender varieties 
to be carried over Winter in pots or coldframes. 


WHEN watering African violets, avoid wetting the leaves or the crowns 
of the plants. If watered from beneath, do not let the pots stand in 
water after the soil becomes thoroughly moistened. 


THE LIBERAL use of granulated peat moss, mixed into the soil in 
which new trees are to be set, will increase the porosity of that soil and 
make for better aération, hence better root growth. 


DO NOT allow the lawn to go into the Winter with too much top 
growth. Two inches is enough. When longer, the dead stems may mat 
down to cause rot, which will make for thin turf next year. 


DO NOT store apples in the same compartment with other plant mate- 
rial. Vegetables keep better in storage where a relatively low uniform 
temperature is maintained. Root crops retain their freshness if packed 
in sand. 


STAGNANT surface water from melting snow during the Winter is 
dangerous to perennials. Its presence can be averted in many instances 
by digging shallow ditches to carry off this surface water after the 
ground is frozen. 


NEWLY planted shade trees are often injured by sun scald during the 
Winter months. This may easily be prevented by wrapping the trunks 
from the ground up loosely with burlap or with paper designed for the 
purpose. Do not paint the trunks. 


FLOWERING plants in the home greenhouse will need all the light 
possible in the weeks ahead. Remove all shading from the glass. Also, 
regulate the heating and ventilating devices so that the air is continually 
fresh but neither too warm and dry nor too cold and humid. 


PLANTS of pussywillow and other deciduous shrubs which are fre- 
quently cut to produce branches for forcing tend in time to become 
crowded with small shoots. Careful pruning in Winter will return the 
plants to the production of fewer but stronger forcing branches. 


CLEAN, healthy house plants resist pests. Close inspection of all newly 
arrived specimens and regular preventive measures will keep infesta- 
tions at a minimum. Perhaps the best treatment, especially for foliage 
plants, is a regular washing or syringing of the stems and leaves. 


ALL KINDS of rose bushes can be set out during the next few weeks. 
Plant them with the knuckle an inch or two below the soil surface. 
Protect the roots from drying while exposed to the air. Firm the soil 
around the plants and water well. Soil hilled around the stems will 
keep them from drying out. 
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Garden Work to Do Now 

Perennials You May Be Planting in 1942 
Chrysanthemum Shows Just Ahead 
Orchid Growing as a Fascinating Hobby 
Robbing Autumn of Its Melancholia 
What Plant Names Mean 

Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 
The Scrapbook Competition 

Garden Books Most in Demand 
All-America Rose Awards 

An Autumn Rose at “Breeze Hill” 
Suggests Remedy for Moles 

Readers’ Letters to the Editor 

Saving Trees From Drought Injury 
Horticultural News-Letter 

Kodachrome Exchange 

Perennials Tested by an Expert Gardener 
Garden Book for Beginners 

Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 
Readers’ Questions Answered 

Ethylene Dichloride for Borers 

An Attractive Veronica Species 
Birds-Foot Violet and Its Needs 

Two More Nuisance Plants 

Still Time to Plant Freesias 

Ismene Bulbs Forced Indoors 

Checking Thrips in Storage 

The Dianthus Tiny Rubies 


THE COVER—‘‘Southern Home.” 
A John Kabel photograph. 
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Few flowers have a greater fascination than cypripedium orchids 
when one gets to know them. There are many different varieties 
which, when assembled, provide a collection to delight the heart 
of any hobbyist. It happens, too, that they are among the easiest of 
all the orchids to grow. This photograph showing cypripediums at 
their best was made in the greenhouse of Mr. L. Sherman Adams of 
Wellesley, Mass., by the author of the article appearing on Page 463. 
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PERENNIALS YOU MAY BE PLANTING IN 1942 — 


Nurserymen already announcing the novelties 
which will be found in next year’s catalogues 


"Tine coming Spring promises to see the 
introduction of several high-rating her- 
baceous perennials. Some of these novel- 
ties are of pre-war European origin now 
safely through their trial tests under Ameri- 
can garden conditions. Others are the first- 
comers of a probable large group of American 
raising. Regardless of origin, all of them 
seemed possessed of qualities which warrant 
them a place in home gardens. 

For bloom in late May or early June in 
damp spots in either sun or shade, there is 
the new astilbe, Fanal. The color of the flow- 
ers which this new variety displays in 15- 
inch spikes is described as being the reddest 
among the red astilbes. 

As in the years just past, 1942 will see the 
distribution of a number of named varieties 
of kniphofia or, more commonly, tritoma. 
The variety Golden Pride is described as 
bearing deep golden-yellow flowers on 8-inch 
spikes surmounting 30-inch stems. When well 
established, plants of Golden Pride will throw 
up as many as 15 or 20 flower spikes through- 
out the season. Of similar habit is Apricot 
Pride, the yellow flowers of which are over- 
cast with a glow of intense apricot. Orange 
Pride is much the same except for an overlay 





of rich orange color. A forthcoming red tri- 
toma is Comet, which is particularly decora- 
tive in the early evening. Springtime is an- 
other new tritoma with coral-red flowers 
above and ivory-yellow blooms below. Three 
other new tritomas are aptly described by their 
names as Golden Scepter, Primrose Beauty 
and Gold Mine. The first of these is reported 
to be unusually hardy. 

The new hybrid delphinium, Exquisite, 
represents a group of perennial larkspurs now 
being developed for hardiness, vigor and re- 
sistance to disease. In addition to being of 
good size for the ordinary garden, that is, four 
to five feet high with a complement of four 
to six flowering spikes, this new strain has 
the added advantage of having all of its flow- 





Above—tThe highly colored red new 
penstemon, Cherry Glow. 


Left—tThe new phlox, Progress, 
has light blue flowers. 


Right—New hybrid tritomas: Comet, 
Apricot Pride, Orange Pride, 
Golden Pride. 
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ers open at one time. The result is, however, 
a rather compact spike which loses something 
in airiness of appearance. 

The too long neglected American penste- 
mons are in for more recognition in the com- 
ing year. As usual, the new garden varieties of 
this native plant have come from European 
nurserymen. One in particular — possibly a 
cross of our Penstemon barbatus with a glox- 
inia-flowered hybrid—has acquired the ques- 
tionable name of P. schonholzeri during its 
European sojourn. It is now, seemingly, being 
repatriated under two different names: Cherry 
Glow and Firebird. Whatever its name, this 
penstemon has foxglove-like crimson flowers 
borne on free-growing plants, reported to be 
resistant to insect infestation. Its flower spikes 
and blooms are both said to be larger than 
those of the relatively new penstemon Garnet. 

The ground-hugging, blue-flowered P. 
crandalli of Colorado is also due for wider 
distribution in 1942. Another worthy ground 
cover will be a dwarf polygonum, which will 
spread out less than a foot high in either sun 
or shade to bear Autumn flowers comparable 
to those of the silver lacevine. 

Among the new phloxes is Progress, a 
large-flowered variety well tested in New Eng 
































































































land gardens during the past few seasons. The 
first of its flowers to open are violet-blue 
which slowly fade to steel blue, and then to 
light blue. Phlox Charles H. Curtis is de- 
scribed variously as having orange-red, capsi- 
cum or mandarin red blooms of distinct 
garden value when seen from a distance. 
These blooms are borne on sturdy, 30-inch, 
clean-foliaged plants. 

An excellent plant for either cutting or 
border planting in indifferent soils is achillea 
Taggetea. Its pale yellow blooms are borne 
on 18-inch stems for a long period in 
Summer. Another improvement in border 
plants is anthemis Rodger Perry with its dark 
golden-yellow blooms. 

Misty Morn is reported to be a superior 
double-flowered, lavender variety of Cam- 
panula persicifolia. Another new three-foot 
campanula is Six Hills Giant—a pale blue va- 
riety said to be perfectly hardy and thrifty 
even when grown in light shade. 

An improved coreopsis with starlike flow- 
ers and disease-resistant foliage is coming out 
under the name of Golden Shower. Helenium 
Baron Linden has coppery-gold blooms much 
resembling those of Browngold introduced 
during the current year. Another rugged three- 


The hybrid delphinium, Exquisite, stands for 
a new group developed to meet trying condi- 
tions of northern New York’s rigorous climate. 





The dwarf polygonum is a new ground cover from 
England which thrives in either shade or full sunlight. 


foot plant for the border will be verbascum 
Pink Domino with soft rose-pink blooms. 

The first of a new race of English cottage 
carnations is promised. These plants are hardy 
and bear their fragrant flowers on stout 15- 
inch stems. Sylvia has its pale pink petals 
edged with silvery white. Cynthia is shrimp 
pink in color. Lucia is colored deep rose pink 
with salmon shadings. 

Among the low-growing novelties will also 
be the dianthus Old Spice with 12-inch stems 
bearing salmon-pink flowers resembling those 
of the long familiar greenhouse carnation, 
Laddie. Then there is the violet Royal Robe, 
whose mildly fragrant flowers open out flat 
like those of a pansy. Atrolilacina is a new 
blue-flowered creeping phlox. Another rock 
garden novelty is a selection of Sedum 
spurium, named Dragon’s Blood, after the 
color of its flowers. 

A new crimson-flowered form of Arabis 
alpina has also been announced. Another low 
growing plant represented to be able to take 
care of itself is an English hybrid of Aster 
amellus with A. alpinus named Triumph. 
Growing only eight inches high, Triumph 
bears pinkish-blue daisy-like flowers in June 
and July. 

A new group of tradescantia selections 
grow to a height of 12 inches and flower all 
Summer. In this group will be Pauline, 
mauve; Iris Pritchard, white; James Stratton, 
deep blue; and Purple Dome, brilliant purple. 

Among the newer perennial asters to be 
featured next Spring is the pink-flowered 
Survivor, which because of its late-flowering 
season supplements the now well known 
Harrington's Pink. This variety was given an 
award of merit by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in 1940. Another new pink 
perennial aster is Pink Party which bears its 
attractive blooms on plants seldom exceeding 
30 inches in height. 

Shakespeare is another new perennial aster 
described as being pink in flower but with 
bronze-tinted centers. Two other relatively 
new asters to be given wider distribution next 
year are the white-flowered Mt. Ranier and 
the salmon-flowered Doctor Eckner. 
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Chrysanthemum Shows 
Just Ahead 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 1-20. Every year 


a mammoth chrysanthemum show is 
held in the beautiful Phipps Conserv- 
atory in Schenley Park. This year’s 
show promises to be outstanding be- 
cause of the perfect condition of the 
flowers in the greenhouses. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 6-9. The annual 


Autumn exhibition held each year in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History by the Horticultural Society 
of New York is given over largely to 
chrysanthemums. This year’s plans 
call for an especially large exhibition. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6-9. This year the 


Chrysanthemum Society of America 
will hold its annual exhibition in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural 
Hall. Chrysanthemums from many 
sections will be shown in competition, 
and some unique and lavish displays 
are being arranged. See Page 475. 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 6-9. Each year 


the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society puts on a very attractive exhi- 
bition in the society’s beautiful Horti- 
cultural Hall. This year’s plans call 
for several elaborate displays. 


Swarthmore, Pa., Nov. 7-9. This year’s 


chrysanthemum show of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society will be 
held in the Field House at Swarth- 
more College. The Philadelphia branch 
of the National Association of Gar- 
deners and the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation will co- 
operate in making this show unusually 
comprehensive. See Page 475. 


Grosse Pointe, Mich., Nov. 8-9. The im- 


portant chrysanthemum show of the 
Grosse Pointe and Eastern Michigan 
Horticultural Society will be held at 
the Neighborhood Club. 


Chicago, IIl., Nov. 8-30. It is believed 


that the Chicago Park District stages 
each year the greatest chrysanthe- 
mum exhibition to be found anywhere 
in this country. This year’s show will 
be held at the Garfield and Lincoln 
Park Conservatories. Some _ 16,000 
plants will be on display. 
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ORCHID GROWING AS A FASCINATING HOBBY — 


A greenhouse is desirable but by no means 
necessary — Wardian cases becoming popular 


RCHID raising by amateurs has in- 
() creased by leaps and bounds during 

the last few years. Chief among the 
reasons are the work of the American Orchid 
Society, the articles on orchid growing in the 
newspapers and magazines and the use of 
automatic electrical appliances to regulate 
temperature, moisture and ventilation and 
thus make it easier for busy men to raise a 
few orchids. 

It is perfectly possible for almost anyone 
to raise some orchids successfully. To do this, 
however, requires a love of plants, a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of orchid 
raising and a small amount of money. The 
ability to use tools is helpful but not necessary. 

The fundamental principles of orchid cul- 
ture, as I have learned them, are: 

1. Orchids may be classified by three 
different methods, a knowledge of which is 
essential to success. The first is a botanical 
method which divides orchids into two gen- 
eral classes, ‘‘terrestrial’’ and ‘‘epiphytic’’ with 
a few intermediate classes. Terrestrial orchids 
get their food and moisture from the soil. 
Epiphytic orchids grow on trees or similar 
supports and get their food and moisture from 
the air. These differences determine the nature 
and kinds of potting materials to use. 

A second method of classification divides 
orchids according to the temperatures which 
they prefer. These differences determine 
standards of heating for greenhouses. We 
therefore have a ‘‘cool house,’’ a “‘medium 
(or cattleya) house’ and a “‘warm house.”’ 
At this point let me say that these temperature 
standards refer to minimum night tempera- 
tures and are approximately 50 to 55 degrees, 
60 to 65 degrees and 70 to 75 degrees respec- 
tively. Gardeners have little control 
of day-time temperatures when the 
sun is out. 

The third method of classification 
is only a recognition of the differences 
between species which have pseudo- 
bulbs and those which do not. Pseudo- 
bulbs are the thick growths, of various 
shapes, depending upon the kind of 
orchids, which grow above the roots 
and from which the leaves grow. They 
store up food and moisture for the 
plants. 

2. Over-watering is undoubetdly 
the cause of more failures by beginners 
than any other single factor. Many of 
my plants are not watered oftener than 
once in three weeks and from that 
down to twice a week for cypripe- 
diums. As a corollary to the above, no 
orchid will thrive for long unless it 
makes plenty of roots and the methods 
of watering which I suggest will in- 
duce orchids to make roots. 

3. It is just as important to keep 
the air moist as it is to keep the plants 
dry. This is done in various ways. 

4. Orchids, like many other plants, 
go through a yearly cycle of three 
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distinct periods: a growing period, a flowering 
period and a resting period. 

5. Ventilation is essential but direct drafts 
should be avoided. 

6. No greenhouse orchid should be allowed 
to freeze. 

Excluding the growing of orchids out- 
doors, which is done in Florida and other 
southern states, there are only three ways of 
orchid raising for the beginner to consider: 
The house window method, the so-called 
““‘Wardian’’ case method and the greenhouse 
or conservatory method. 

The house window method, in general, 
consists of utilizing a bay window by means 
of shelves at various heights. Heat is furnished 
by the house radiator and moisture by a pan 
of water or a humidifying device. Orchids 
can be grown under such conditions with 
some degree of success but from what I know 
about it, it seems to be a very difficult and 
unsatisfactory method. Dr. Frederick Tudor 
of Milton, Mass., gave it a very thorough trial 
and arrived at that conclusion. Now, he is 
building a good-sized conservatory on his 
house. However, he did have success raising 
orchids in a slat house outdoors under the 
trees during the Summer months. 

The ““Wardian”’ case method has had much 
publicity lately and, while I do not agree with 
all the optimistic claims of its sponsors, it 
undoubtedly is a practical method for raising 
a limited number of plants. I had had no first 
hand information on this method of culture 
before I began to think about writing this 
article. Since then, I have seen several of these 
cases and in fact, I am now building one for 
seedlings. 

Briefly, it is a four-sided glass case about 30 





Orchids in a miniature greenhouse 
designed for use in a living room. 
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inches square and about as high with a glass 
top. This glass case rests on a base that con- 
tains a_ thermostatically-controlled electric 
heater, such as a brooder heater, and a pan of 
water. In it the evaporation and diffusion of 
moisture may be increased by lamp wicks 
partly immersed in the water. Ventilation is 
accomplished by means of holes in the bottom 
used in conjunction with raising the top of 
the case. Such a case is preferably put in a cool 
porch and there the orchids seem to thrive 
very happily. 

The greenhouse or conservatory method is, 
of course, the best of all and can be carried out 
successfully on a very small scale, with much 
of the work automatic by means of electrical 
appliances. Perhaps, a little about my own 
greenhouse will give some idea of the proce- 
dure and methods. I have a medium-sized 
greenhouse, with about 300 square feet de- 
voted to orchids. Since it is an old house with 
several different types of additions, it is possi- 
ble to get a wide range of temperature and 
light so that I can raise everything except 
those kinds at the two extremes of the tem- 
perature range. Luckily, I have a considerable 
amount of time that I can give to it, so most 
of my methods are manual, except the heating 
which is by oil and thermostatically con- 
trolled. 

Shading is easily controlled both by roller 
blinds and by whitewash on the glass. Mois- 
ture in the air is furnished by damping down 
the walks and benches with the hose. Direct 
watering is entirely of rain water collected in 
barrels from the roof of the greenhouse. I 
cannot use our tap water because of chlorina- 
tion. Air is admitted by ventilators arranged 
in the roof. 

In conclusion, I want to say a 
few words to anyone who decides to 
start raising orchids. Assuming that 
you have a ‘““Wardian”’ case or small 
greenhouse where temperature, light, 
moisture and air can be controlled, 
buy from some reputable dealer a few 
comparatively inexpensive orchids 
such as Cattleya trianei, Lelia anceps, 
Dendrobium nobile, Cypripedium 
harristanum and, possibly, a miltonia, 
celogyne or oncidium. I mention 
these because they are all in the me- 
dium temperature class and are com- 
paratively easy to grow. Try to follow 
the fundamental rules. Watch your 
plants through the different periods of 
growth and do not be afraid to ask 
questions. I will gladly answer any 
that I can. 

Most important of all, join the 
American Orchid Society by writing 
to Mr. Louis O. Williams at The 
Botanical Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 
or Mr. Rodney Wilcox Jones, 100 
Broadview Avenue, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

—Ross W. Baker. 
Dedham, Mass. 

















ROBBING AUTUMN OF ITS MELANCHOLIA — 


Thus demonstrating that poets may write 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked woods and meadows 
brown and sear. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


URIOUSLY, perhaps, it is in the 
Winter that plants, woody plants in 

particular, have their greatest fascina- 
tion for me. With the leaves gone, I can get 
a good look at them — their form and the 
arrangement of their framework, as well as 
the minute details of bark and bud. Indeed, 
it is only then that I really get an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the trunks and branches 
of trees and to admire their grace and their 
strength. Having once gained this apprecia- 
tion, no one will again plant bushes to hide 
the trees’ trunks. Rather, there will be a 
tendency to open up the plantings to let the 
trunks stand out. 

These changes come gradually, and this 
transition period, which we call Autumn, is 
brimful of interest to those who have eyes to 
see how Nature works. 

It is now, too, that plants show just how 
thoughtless some of our pruning methods are. 
A tree that has been cut back may not look 
too uncomely when covered with leaves, but 
in the Autumn the butchery shows up. Cold 
weather nakedness also brings out faulty 
pruning in shrubs. Spirzas and similar plants 
show how badly they have been hacked by 
unthinking gardeners. 

But consider those plants which have been 
allowed to develop naturally. How handsome 
they are! For example, the American elm, 
with its towering branches, ascending like a 
gothic arch, leading both the eyes and the 
spirit upward. The famous cedars of Lebanon 
cannot compare with an old white pine, espe- 
cially when seen against an evening sky. 


HERE is no doubt about it, this concep- 
tion of the dormant period as a time of 
melancholy is just so much “‘bunk.’’ Autumn 
may be a period of slowing up, but it is an 
interesting period just the same. We should 
be thankful for the pleasant path by which it 
leads us from Summer into Winter. Autumn 
weather brings warm, sunny days alternating 
with cool nights. Light is important. A tree 
may color up more on the side toward the 
Autumn sun. And while cool nights are im- 
portant, too, hard frosts are not. It is not 
necessary to have freezing temperatures to get 
high color, contrary to the general belief. 
Reds, yellows, greens—all these have their 
importance in garden planning. The thought- 
ful gardener can pick his woody plants for 
special interest at different seasons. My ideal 
garden is one with plants and shrubs to give 
flowers in Spring, pleasant foliage in Summer, 
and colored foliage with attractive fruit in 
the Autumn. Then in Winter my plants 
would display interesting branch structures. 


good verse without understanding Nature 


OWEVER, I would not depend wholly 
upon shrubs. Many annuals are per- 
sistent, but the ones which stand up to the 
frost the longest are kinds from warm coun- 
tries. Our bright red salvia comes from Brazil. 
We grow this fiery red plant as an annual, 
but it is capable of becoming an eight-foot 
shrub in warmer countries. Marigolds from 
Mexico and petunias from South America 
often resist the first frosts. 
Considering that plants have always fled 
before advancing ice and come ashore from 
sinking land and otherwise have in the past 


What Plant Names Mean 


GRAPE—Fruit that hangs in a bunch 
or is hooked together. A grapnel, a 
kind of hook, and a grab, for taking 
up earth, etc., come from the same 

German word. — : 

-GYP-SOPH’IL-A (jip-sof’fill-a) — 
Loving a soil containing lime. Gyp- 
sum, which now means the material 
from which plaster of paris is made, 
originally meant chalk. Philos, mean- 
ing loving, is of frequent occurrence 
in botanical and scientific terms. 

HAM-A-MEL’IS — Fruit occurring 
with flower; from the Greek hama 
meaning with and melon, fruit. The 
witch-hazel. 

HE-LE’NI-UM—Probably named 
after Helen of Troy. 


HE-LI-AN’THUS — The sunflower; 
from the Greek helios, the sun, and 
anthos, a flower. Heliograph, an in- 
strument used for signalling with the 
ee is derived from the former 
word. 


HEL-I-CHRY’SUM (hell-i-kry’sum) 
—The color of the golden sun. The | 
everlasting flower, from the color of — 
the dry, long-lasting petals and bracts. _ 

HEL-LEB’O-RUS —The Christmas _ 
Rose, its old Greek name. 

HER-A’CLE-UM — The cow parsley 
or cow parsnip, named after Hercul 

‘—in Greek Heracles—who was su 
posed to have used it in healing. 


HES’PER-IS—The rocket; pertaining 
to ‘the evening, when its flowers are 
more fragrant. 

HEU’CHER.-A (hew’ker-a) — Named | 
after Heucher, a German botanist. 
SAM-BU’CUS — The elder; the name 
is supposed to be derived from a musi- 
cal instrument, the sambuke; made 
from elder. The twigs have a pith 
which can be easily removed, leaving 
. a hollow tube suitable for fashioning 

into a flute. 


SA-VOY’ —A kind of cabbage intro- 
duced from Savoy in the southeast 
portion of France, near Mont Blanc. 

SAX-IF’RA-GA [Saxifrage] — The 
rock-breaker; when used as a medi- 
cine it was supposed to break up 
stones in the gall bladder, presumably 
because its roots gradually attack the 
rock on which the plant grows. 

SE-QUOI’A (see-kwoy’ya) — The 
giant redwoods; named after Sequo- 
yah, a half-breed Cherokee, from 
Georgia, originator of Cherokee al- 
phabet of 85 characters. 


saved themselves from destruction, it is possi- 
ble that perfectly hardy plants may be in the 
tropics as refugees. Then, some of these an- 
nuals are hardy in the sense that they live 
over Winter in the form of seeds. We see 
petunias come up year after year in gardens 
where the seed has fallen. 


T IS often necessary to change the growing 

conditions when moving plants out of 
their natural areas. For instance, the bald 
cypress of southern swamps can be grown— 
and is goown—in New England, provided it 
is planted on dry ground. The same truth 
holds for the swamp irises from Louisiana. 
They have trouble getting through our rigor- 
ous Winters if planted in wet places in the 
North, but are perfectly happy if given a drier 
spot. Some of our dry land plants—the wild 
orchids, for instance, become natural bog 
plants farther North. 


OW about roses, known to do well in 

the East, but grown in California? What 
will happen if they are brought East and 
planted, say, in New England? Well, they 
will prove perfectly hardy if the plants are 
true to name and grafted on roots hardy in 
New England. There will be no trouble once 
one gets the plant home, planted safely and 
it has a season's growth. 

Hardiness lies deeper than mere incidents 
in the lives of individual plants. There are 
thousands of apple trees perfectly at home and 
bearing fruit on the shores of Lake Champlain 
that were started in nurseries in Delaware 
and Maryland. However, those plants were 
known to be hardy in Vermont before they 
were ever planted. 


ET, no matter what one does, each indi- 

vidual plant is just so hardy and no more. 
Still, a plant which is not healthy may not 
pull through a hard Winter. If its growing 
conditions are not all that they should be, 
innate hardiness will not mean very much, 
which explains why plants may go on thriv- 
ing year after year and then die out. That 
happens even to native plants which are per- 
fectly at home. Moreover, it probably explains 
why certain varieties of plants are said to run 
out. Actually, if they have been given the 
proper culture and kept healthy, plants in- 
creased by slips do not run out. Of course, they 
may become weakened if one does not care for 
them properly; thus running out is just the 
result of bad environment. 

The best way to learn anything about 
plants is to study wild plants—how they get 
along under conditions where they have to 
look out for themselves. But if you do any of 
your looking now, raise your eyes from the 
individual plant long enough to see the land- 
scape as a whole—a landscape now aglow 
with its Autumn show, the greatest show on 
earth. 

—George Graves. 


Boston, Mass. 
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T IS claimed by the members of the Men's 
Garden Club of Whitman, Mass., that 
more chrysanthemums are grown in amateurs’ 
gardens in the vicinity of that town than can 
be found near any other town—or city, for 
that matter,—in the country. I am inclined 
to believe that what they say is true, for I 
have never seen so many chrysanthemums in 
home gardens as can be found in and around 
Whitman. Of course, the members of the 
Men’s Garden Club grow other flowers, but 
they seem to consider chrysanthemum grow- 
ing as a kind of project, with the result that 
they are able to put on a chrysanthemum 
show each October which attracts some 2,000 
to 3,000 people. 

I was fortunate enough to attend this year’s 
show held on October 17 and 18. It was, I 
believe, the fourth exhibition of the kind and, 
as usual, was held in a vacant store. No admis- 
sion was charged and no prizes were given. 
Energetic and able committees supervised the 
placing of the exhibits and members of the 
club accepted whatever space was assigned to 
them without a murmur. I gave special note 
to the fact that every flower was named. This 
is an important matter at such a show, be- 
cause those attending almost invariably pull 
out pencil and paper and make a list of the 
varieties in which they are particularly in- 
terested. 

Members of the club were on hand most 
of the time to answer questions about particu- 
lar varieties or about sources of supply. It 
seems to me, therefore, that this Whitman 
club is doing a real service and that its methods 
might well be studied by similar clubs. 








HORTAGES in unexpected items are 

beginning to appear, as a result of the 
European war. It seems that makers of smok- 
ing pipes have used in the past what is known 
as French briar root but which really is not 
a briar at all but Erica arborea. In looking for 
substitutes, the roots of our native kalmia or 
laurel were tried and proved just what was 
being sought. I am told that a large nursery 
in Stroudsburg, Pa., has property in North 
Carolina where huge kalmia plants, with root 
bases up to two feet through, are found in 
great numbers. Now these roots are being dug 
out, dried and cut into the small blocks for 
the pipe makers. It is likely, therefore, that 
you pipe smokers will soon be taking your 
pleasure with pipes made of mountain laurel 
roots. 


AKING two porch boxes for his home 
in Okmulgee, Okla., some 18 years ago, 
turned Arthur F. Truex now of Tulsa, Okla., 
from a recalcitrant gardener into a rosarian, 
and indirectly had a part in his being elected 
president of the American Rose Society, at 
its annual meeting held at Washington, D. C., 
September 20. 
Mr. Truex succeeds Dr. L. M. Massey of 
Cornell University as president, but does not 
take office until January 1. He has the dis- 
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tinction of being the second president from 
west of the Mississippi, another president 
having come from the state of Washington. 

Miss Lulu E. Quinlan writes from Tulsa 
to tell me something about Mr. Truex’s 
career. It seems that he joined the American 
Rose Society in 1924 and began taking an 
active part in the work of that organization. 
He has maintained a test garden at his home 
for six years and has contributed since that 
time his written evaluation of new roses, for 
the department in the American Rose Annual, 
called ‘‘Proof of the Pudding.’’ During 1930- 
40, Mr. Truex wrote a series of articles for the 
Oklahoma Gardener called ‘‘Advice to the 
Rose-Lorn,’’ which comprise the only avail- 
able literature on rose culture in Oklahoma. 

Municipal gardens have interested Mr. 
Truex for some years and he has traveled ex- 
tensively over the rose growing sections of 
the United States collecting ideas that could 
be applied to mid-South gardens. He has 
served on the municipal rose garden commit- 
tee in Tulsa, since its appointment seven years 
ago by the Tulsa Garden Club, sponsor of 
the garden. 

Although born in Newark, Ohio, Mr. 
Truex grew up in Rochester, N. Y. In 1908 
he received an A.B. degree from the University 
of Rochester. His later studies were at the 
Missouri School of Mines, at Rollo, where he 
became a mining engineer. His fraternities are 
Delta Upsilon and the honorary engineering 
one, Tau Beta Pi. At present he is head of 
the land and geological department of the 
Sun Oil Company. 

The Truex garden features new varieties 
of climbing, hybrid tea, and polyantha roses; 
many of them still bearing only the number 
of the introducer. I am told that visitors are 
admitted to the garden at any time and that 
Mr. Truex is generous with advice and help 
for the new gardener. Miss Quinlan says that 
he is making experiments with the various 
kinds of rose understocks in general use, to 
find which sort is best adapted to Oklahoma's 
climatic conditions, a very worthwhile under- 
taking. 


ROM one of the experiment stations came 

the statement some time ago that cut flow- 
ers would keep just as well if the stems were 
immersed in very shallow water as they would 
if standing in deep water. Undoubtedly this 
statement is correct as it applies to many gar- 
den flowers, but experience has shown that 
there are very marked exceptions. I learn from 
growers who are working with these flowers 
all the time that such kinds as long-stemmed 
carnations, chrysanthemums and roses wilt 
quickly if the water in which they are standing 
is shallow. I am inclined to think that this is 
true also as it applies to dahlias. 


N A recent letter one of my correspondents 
pointed out that the troubles of garden 
makers are not confined to the depredations 
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of birds, as described in a letter published 
in the September 15 issue of Horticulture—a 
letter, by the way, which has aroused a far- 
flung controversy. This correspondent says 
that he wishes to add bees and small boys to 
the birds as a source of all-Summer annoy- 
ance. I believe that my correspondent is 
wrong when he blames the bees for punctur- 
ing his grapes, thus causing the juice to exude 
and spoiling them for eating. I know that 
bees are often blamed for damage of this kind, 
but the truth is that they are not physically 
capable of causing such damage. It sometimes 
happens, however, that birds peck into grapes 
and into pears too, after which bees swarm 
over the fruit to suck the juices which flow 
from the wounds. 


HAT I really started out to say is, 

however, that squirrels might readily 
be added to the list of living creatures which 
plague garden makers. A second correspond- 
ent writes me about this squirrel problem, 
although his difficulty has been in keeping the 
squirrels away from his bird feeders. It ap 
pears that this correspondent has now found 
a way to solve the problem, after trying all 


Arthur F. Truex, the Tulsa, Okla., amateur who has 
been elected president of the American Rose Society. 























































the other methods which he has seen recom- 
mended. He uses two galvanized iron water 
pipes, one inch in diameter, and cut to nine 
and one-half feet in length, setting them up- 
right in the ground and fastening another 
piece of pipe 36 inches long across the top. 
The bird feeder is hung on this crosspiece. 

Next, the upright iron posts are painted 
thickly with bacon fat. This application is 
renewed from time to time and whenever the 
squirrels try to climb the posts, they slide 
down like little greased pigs. My correspond- 
ent writes that the squirrels have now found 
the uselessness of trying to get food in this 
way and no longer make any effort to reach 
the bird feeder. 


i. UNUSUAL little book which has just 
come to my desk from the Iowa State 
Horticultural Society at De Moines, Iowa, is 
called ‘Pioneers in Iowa Horticulture.’’ It 
was written by Kent Pellett for the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Iowa society. 
In the book are pictures of men who gave 
most of their lives to horticultural pursuits in 
the Middle West—men like H. A. Terry, 
known as the ‘“‘Wizard of the Plum Thick- 
ets’; J. L. Budd, ‘‘Prophet of the Coming 
Apple’’; Elisha Gallup, called the ‘“‘Beginner’s 
Friend’; and Charles G. Patten, who is set 
down by the author as ‘‘Greater Than Bur- 
bank.”’ I believe that some extra copies of 


this little book have been printed and can be 
obtained at the price of $1.00. 


HATEVER the results may be with 

other flowers, the fact seems to have 
been pretty well established that dahlias will 
keep particularly well if the stems are placed 
in hot water as soon as the flowers have been 
cut. At a recent show in Boston Mr. Fred P. 
Webber of Newport, R. I., who made a re- 
markable exhibit of miniature dahlias, told 
me that he had found the hot water treatment 
of the greatest value. 

As soon as he cuts his flowers, he puts them 
into a pail of very hot water and leaves them 
there until the water cools. He told me of one 
occasion when this treatment made it possible 
for him to revive flowers that had wilted from 
a long trip and that they won first prize when 
otherwise they probably would have taken a 
poor second. 

Mr. Webber is frank to say that if dahlias 
are cut in the evening and left in deep cold 
water overnight, they probably will keep as 
well as those given the hot water treatment. 
When it is necessary, however, to cut the 
flowers during the day, the plan of immersing 
the stems in hot water has much to warrant 
its use and it is a plan certainly not to be 
overlooked when flowers reach an exhibition 
in a wilted condition. I believe Mr. Webber 
when he says that this is an unparalleled pick- 
me-up. 


The Scrapbook Competition 


submitted in Horticulture’s annual com- 

petition goes to the Central Garden 
Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. This extremely 
comprehensive, informative and artistic scrap- 
book was designed and prepared by Ruth 
Booke. It is, perhaps, the most elaborate 
scrapbook which has been submitted in any 
of Horticulture’s competitions. The book 
contains a newsletter for each month, in 
which the activities of the club are summar- 
ized. In the book, too, are special reports on 
various events in which the club has partici- 
pated, as well as poems and brief essays from 
the pens of club members. These are in addi- 
tion to clippings from various magazines and 
papers, photographs of members’ gardens and 
flower show exhibits, helpful information 
about the conservation of wild flowers and 
contributed drawings. 

An outstanding feature of the book is an 
outline map of the United States with a pic- 
ture in color of the state flower of each state. 
This map is backed up with a comprehensive 
article about the state flowers. Another inter- 
esting feature is an amateur delphinium 
calendar prepared by Lou Richardson. 

The Central Garden Club of Brooklyn is 
a unique organization. It was organized on 
June 17, 1933, because of a belief on the 
part of those persons who became charter 
members that large cities as well as small 
towns have a place for garden clubs. Experi- 
ence on the part of the club has demonstrated 
the fact that such an organization can func- 
tion just as advantageously in a city as in its 
suburbs. Just now the club is devoting itself 
to the study of herbs and botanical drugs. 


T= year's prize for the best scrapbook 


The following verse by Marguerite Gode is 
timely: 

My Summer parasol is green 

With bright birds appliqued between. 

Now high above my curly head 

I carry one of Autumn red. 

There are other books entered in this com- 
petition which should be mentioned. The 
“press book”’ of the Garden Club of Rock- 
ville Center, Long Island, N. Y., is filled with 
carefully chosen clippings, many of which 
have to do with club activities. There are 
enough of these clippings to show that the 
club is busy most of the time. This book is 
just what its name implies—a book made up 
of clippings from newspapers. The rose is the 
club’s flower, and a picture of the Leonard 
Barron rose in color appears on the inside 
front cover. 

The Ashland (Ohio) Garden Club has a 
very unique plan. A leather-bound, looseleaf 
book is prepared for each member of the club. 
The program for the year and notes about 
various activities appear in the first part of 
each book. The remaining pages are used by 
each member for clipping purposes. What 
starts out as a year book, therefore, is soon 
turned into a scrapbook. Unlike most garden 
club scrapbooks, however, the book held by 
each member is different from that of each 
other member. For that reason, it is difficult 
to judge the work of the Ashland Garden 
Club on a competitive basis, but the fact is 
certain that the plan followed by this club 
results in assembling a great amount of inter- 
esting and valuable material. 

From Maine came a scrapbook compiled 
for the Old Bristol Garden Club by Mrs. Myra 
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Garden Books Most in 
Demand 

HE following is a list of the books 
which have been most in demand in 

the library of the Massachusetts Horti- 

cultural Society, Horticultural Hall, 

Boston, during the past month. The 

books are arranged in the order of their 

popularity, as judged by the present 

waiting list. 

Plants in the Home, by F. K. Balthis. 
Macmillan. 

Winter Flowers in the Sun-heated Pit, 
by Taylor and Gregg. Scribner. 

Arranging Flowers, by M. Watson. 
Studio Publications. 

Gardening Indoors, by Rockwell and 
Grayson. Macmillan. 

Designs for Outdoor Living, by M. O. 
Goldsmith. Stewart. 

Commercial Flower Forcing; ed. 3, by 
Laurie and Poesch. Blakiston. 

Delphinium, Year Book of the Ameri- 
can Delphinium Society. 

Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental 
Trees, by P. P. Pirone. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

»Gardening With the Experts. Mac- 

millan. 

Agricultural Testament, by A. Howard. 
Oxford University Press. 

Bible Plants for American Gardens, by 
E. A. King, Macmillan. 

Be Your Own Gardener; ed. 2, by S. 
Patterson. Harper. 


























D. Schroeder and containing a great number 
of beautifully colored cards presented by 
Miss Marian Stetson. These cards make this 
book particularly attractive. There are pic- 
tures, too, of members’ gardens and various 
clippings. 

The very interesting scrapbook of the Four 
Rivers Garden Club of Annapolis, Md., opens 
with a map showing the four rivers which 
give the club its name, the Severn River, the 
South River, the Rhode River, and the West 
River. Among the many interesting clippings 
in this book is one showing the Wye oak near 
Wye Mills, Md. This is a white oak, certified 
by the United States Forest Service as the 
largest white oak in the country. It was the 
inspiration for a state law making the white 
oak the state’s arboreal emblem. 


Potatoes Without Planting 


ITH respect to growing potatoes on 

the mantel as vines, has anyone ever 
tried growing a crop of new potatoes without 
planting them? Old potatoes carried over and 
not allowed to sprout will, if they are laid 
in a dark, not too-dry place, start making new 
tubers. That is to say, large potatoes of this 
year's harvest may be prevented from sprout- 
ing next Spring and later put away in a cellar, 
and new potatoes will become available later 
in the year. Good strong potatoes will pro- 
duce young ones up to the size of eggs. 

—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 
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All-America Rose Awards — 


Charlotte Armstrong and Heart’s Desire 
are recommended as being outstanding 


ANY promising new rose varieties 

have been under test for two years, 

in official test gardens in 14 climatic 
zones or sections of the country. If these tests 
show them to be sufficiently meritorious, they 
are given recommendation as All-America 
Rose Selections. 

Only a very few roses can hope to merit 
this greatest rose award and of all of the 1941 
introductions, only one receives the All- 
America recommendation. This is the ex- 
quisite Charlotte Armstrong, with its long- 
pointed, blood-red buds, which open into de- 
lightful double flowers of rose doree, each 
petal edge lightly penciled with silver. The 
strong plants bloom continually. 

Even with several times as many plants as 
are usually grown for the introduction of a 
good new rose, Charlotte Armstrong was 
completely sold out before planting season 
began last Spring. Since two years are required 
to produce a No. | grade plant, and not all 
make that grade by any means, provision 
could not be made for a larger quantity to 
offer this season. Introducers agree not to offer 
off-grade plants of All-America winners. 

As in 1941, only one new rose, for 1942 
introduction, wins All-America recommenda- 
tion. This is Heart’s Desire, a luminous red 
rose, that stays red until the last petal drops 
from the open flower. Many red roses burn in 
the sun or get a bluish cast with age, but this is 
not true of Heart’s Desire. This novelty rose 
has vigor, disease-resistance and rich foliage, 
with the ability to produce many flowers on 
long cutting stems throughout the season. 
Experience shows, too, that only a very hard 
freeze gets it to stop blooming for the Winter. 

In the heat of Summer, I found a tendency 
towards globular centers in the opening flow- 
ers. Here was an indication of its Radiance 
parentage, and after all, Radiance roses are the 
most satisfactory and most widely planted in 
the country. Understanding also that Crimson 
Glory, a popular red rose, was used in pro- 
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ducing this new variety, it dawned upon me 
that here was the Crimson Radiance for which 
we have waited. 

Consistent high scoring brought out an- 
other virtue, largely lost in the highly bred 
modern roses. This is fragrance. Even in mid- 
day sun, its scent is noticed and a small vase 
of flowers will sweetly perfume a whole room. 

No more plants of Charlotte Armstrong 
will be available, but those who order early 
should not be disappointed. 

Previous All-America rose selections, now 
in reasonable supply, include World's Fair, 
the blackish crimson floribunda, or large- 
flowered cluster rose; the pillar or low-climb- 
ing Flash, with brilliant flaming scarlet flow- 
ers; and among the hybrid tea varieties The 
Chief, a beautiful rose-blend; California, 
richest orange; Apricot Queen, apricot; and 
Dickson’s Red, an unfading red. All of these, 
except the climber, Flash, are so-called ever- 


blooming roses. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —W. Ray Hastings. 


Suggests Remedy for Moles 


BELIEVE one of the worst annoyances 

to the owner of a lovely lawn is the moles 
that ruin the beauty of it so quickly. I have 
tried many ‘‘remedies’’ but this one sent them 
scurrying. So, I am passing it on to others. 

Get some castor bean pomace from the 
fertilizer sack in the storeroom and fill a small 
hole in the moles’ tunnel and the pests will 
go anywhere but there after that. To do it 
properly, run a sharp stick down and with- 
draw it slowly so that the dirt will remain 
intact. Then, pour in the pomace which is so 
disagreeable to these small animals. I have 
also heard that castor beans growing in a 
garden will drive moles away but that is a 
mistake. I have found runs right through the 
roots of a large castor bean plant. 

—RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


Katy, Tex. 


Left—Charlotte Armstrong 
is the All-America rose 
of 1941. 


Right—Heart’s Desire has 
been selected as the 1942 
All-America rose. 


An Autumn Rose at “Breeze Hill” 


N EARLY Fall when roses are both fewer 

and finer, judgment as to values is more 
calmly arrived at than in the heated June rose 
season when, with hundreds of new candi- 
dates opening their beauty at once, easy com- 
parisons, however odorous they may be, are 
sometimes odious! There is particular advan- 
tage in this early Fall discrimination when 
one finds that there has occurred that mys- 
terious and most desirable thing of Fall re- 
blooming, usually claimed for many sorts but 
in my experience occurring all too seldom. 

As I write I am looking at a literally mag- 
nificent great double bloom of the variety 
Mercedes Gallart and there are many more 
blooms on the same plant which have been 
opening and will continue to open, so that 
across the garden one sees this blaze of bright, 
deep, rich pink. Comparable with it is Climb- 
ing Talisman which has been doing the same 
thing regularly and, therefore, need not now 
be particularly commented upon. 

The rose | am mentioning is classed in 
“Modern Roses II"’ as a climbing hybrid tea 
and it came into commerce in 1932 as the 
production of M. Munné, a grower otherwise 
unknown, even though from his Barcelona 
home he seems to have sent out four other 
roses, none of which have registered in 
American gardens. 

The parentage of Mercedes Gallart is given 
as Souvenir de Claudius Denoyel x Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet, the seed parent being 
another red climbing hybrid tea. In actual 
garden importance this parent is a minus 
quantity but its daughter which we are dis- 
cussing has real importance, not only because 
of the present beauty I am enjoying but also 
because of the curious habit of this rose, which 
blooms rather abundantly in June with flow- 
ers of a pink usually so pale and poor and 
“‘mean’’ as to make one want to pull it out. 
However, it does seem to gather itself for the 
Fall effort and then produces flowers that are 
pure and fragrant and fine, as well as large and 
outstanding. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

























More Notes on Lily Fragrance 
EAR EDITOR—In the October 1 issue 


of Horticulture I noticed an article by 
JLucy A. Stewart on the scent of lilies. I en- 
joyed the article but wish to express my dis- 
agreement with her on several lilies. Lilium 
monadelphum and L. szovitsianum are not 
ill-scented but, on the contrary, have a de- 
lightful and delicate fragrance reminiscent of 
clove pinks. L. chalcedonicum maculatum is 
definitely fragrant, although delicately so. 
L. brownt, is not a really fragrant lily and 
some find its scent unpleasant. However, I 
realize that scents and tastes are individual 
matters. 

—Alan MacNeil. 

North Springfield, Vt. 


Suggests Protector for Plants 


EAR EDITOR — A medium-weight 
one-half inch mesh hardware cloth 30 
by 30, bent into a half cylinder is a very 
effective protection for young plants against 
birds and rabbits. These cylinders are light, 
nest easily when not in use and can be strung 
out for any length of row. The ends of rows, 
of course, must be closed. They are also 
easily covered with cheesecloth for protection 
against frost. I have used them in quantity for 
15 years and am fully satisfied with them. 
—Clarence G. White. 
Redlands, Cal. 


Likes Dr. McFarland’s Choice 
EAR EDITOR—Dr. McFarland’s en- 


thusiasm for the rose The Doctor is 
warranted. The form and color are breath- 
takingly beautiful, the fragrance delightful, 
and I can testify that it does very well on its 
own roots. Consequently, the amateur can 
have all the plants he wants for just a little 
effort. 

In early Spring, 1940, I obtained a plant 
of The Doctor directly from the originators 
in California. I also have a plant that is 
about three and one-half feet tall and widely 
branched, from a cutting taken from this 
plant in October of the same year. During the 
past two months it has bloomed profusely. 
The plant is in a favored part of the garden 
where moisture has persisted even through 
the late Summer drought and the soil is well 
enriched with cow manure. 

—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 


Approves Bush-Clover Article 


EAR EDITOR—The article ‘Shrubs 

Which Bloom As the Season Wanes”’ in 
the September 15 issue of Horticulture, men- 
tions Lespedeza thunbergt. I am not familiar 
with this shrub under that name but know 
it as Desmodium penduliflorum. I tried it this 
year for the first time. A small plant produced 
a large number of slender canes with a height 
of about three feet, the growth being rather 





graceful—-somewhat like the common spirza. 
Commencing in late August and continuing 
at this date (September 22) the plant has 
been practically covered with rather short, 
drooping racemes of flowers. One catalogue 
describes the color as “‘liquid purple,’’ but 
it would appear to be rather a rosy purple, 
fairly close to magenta. While [ am aware 
of the common prejudice against such shades 
of color, I feel that this bush clover can be 
thoroughly recommended for a position in 
front of large shrubs, to produce a bright 
spot in the Fall. 
—Porter L. Merriman. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Says Earthworms Are No Help 
EAR EDITOR—To my mind, it is very 
doubtful if earthworm holes and mole 
runs aérate the soil through which they go to 
any great extent. There is a difference in soils, 
of course, but the soils they aérate, if any, are 
the soils that do not need it. In other soils 
their holes are merely hardened tubes with the 
walls impenetrable to air. Neither do the 
earthworms enrich the soil, for they give to it 
nothing but what they have taken out of it. 
—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Turkey Feathers for Mulching 


EAR EDITOR—‘‘Fine feathers make 
fine flowers,’ according to Charles A. 
Cole, horticulturist of the state department 
of agriculture in Oregon. 
In explaining his statement, Mr. Cole says 








Saving Trees from Drought 
Injury 


HE rainfall deficiency, from three and 

one-half to seven inches in parts ef the 
United States so far this year, necessitates 
special precautions if shade trees and orna- 
mentals are to be preserved through the 
Winter, Dr. E. Porter Felt, director of 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
warns. 

To mitigate the injury inflicted by ex- 
treme drought, Dr. Felt urges home- and 
property-owners to observe the following 
| rules: 

(1) Soak the soil around the trees thor- 
oughly before Winter freezing sets in, even 
if Fall rains seem to lessen the severity of 
the drought. Watering should start about 
one-third from the base of the tree and 
| extend a little beyond the edge of the foli- 
age. If the ground is not level, begin the 
watering at the high point so that it will 
soak into the soil as it drains to the low 
level. 

(2) Cover the root area of each tree with 
a mulch, not over three inches thick, to 
prevent evaporation of this added mois- 
ture and deep freezing of the soil. 

(3) Provide shelter for all evergreens 
in exposed locations. 

(4) Feed trees that are in a weakened 
condition. This constitutes a good supple- 
mental treatment and strengthens the tree 
for the Winter ordeal. 
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that turkey shippers have no trouble in dis- 
posing of their turkey feathers if there are 
daffodil growers in the vicinity. It has been 
proved by experiment that feathers used as a 
mulch provide the soil with humus and ni- 
trates and are, of course, easily ploughed under 
in the Spring when they have decayed. The 
use of the feathers furnishes valuable meal for 
just the price of hauling them from the de- 
feathering plants to the fields. 

Dr. Cole mentions, however, that the 
application of feathers should not be too 
heavy or soft flowers will result. Many coun- 
ties in Oregon are using the feathers this year. 

—Dana Aider. 
Mt. Angel, Ore. 


Why Not Say “Thank You”? 
EAR EDITOR—There is something 


about people who love nature and those 
who love flowers and gardens, in particular, 
that always makes me feel they are splendid 
persons. However, there is one thing the 
average gardener seems careless about and that 
is the time it takes to say, ‘““Thank you.”’ 
This came to me forcibly recently when an 
amateur gardener said that out of 500 packets 
of seed sent gratis only one person has re- 
ported. Your readers may recall an article 
some time ago in which this man had offered 
to send lupin seed to anyone who sent a self- 
addressed and stamped letter to him. The 
care and efficiency of the packet in which the 
seed was returned was indicative of his desire 
to share something rare and beautiful. Yet, 
but one person replied. If you are one of those 
people—and you must have at least one plant 
from all that seed—why not, if you have for- 
gotten his name, report to Horticulture of 
your results? I feel sure the results are what 
he is interested in as well as appreciation. 
—nMrs. Ralph R. Greenleaf. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


Makes Index to Horticulture 
EAR EDITOR—Having frequent need 


to refer to the back issues of Horticulture 
for advice on many subjects, I evolved a 
scheme which saves me much time and which 
I think possibly some of your other readers 
might like to adopt. Whenever I am reading 
your magazine or any garden publication | 
keep beside me a small notebook, alphabeti- 
cally indexed. As I come to any letter or 
article to which I think I may wish to refer 
later, [ index it in my book as, for instance: 
Poppies, Oriental, how to plant, marking it 
Horticulture, November 15, page 26. 

Then, at some later time I go through the 
magazine carefully and on a small label | 
write a list of all the articles in which I am 
interested. This I paste on the cover. So far, 
my method has saved me a great deal of 
time and I hope it may be of help to other 
gardeners. 

—Alice P. Cornett. 
Cataumet, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





The Pennsylvania Society 


HE annual meeting of The Pennsylvania 
1 Horticultural Society will be held on 
Wednesday, November 19, 1941, at 3 p.m., 
in the auditorium of the Insurance Company 
of North America Building, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Following a short busi- 
ness meeting, the feature of the afternoon, 
“The Year Reviewed With a Color Camera,” 
will be presented by Miss Anne B. Wertsner, 
the society’s field secretary and horticulturist. 
Miss Wertsner, with this lecture in mind, took 
a variety of horticultural pictures, outdoors 
and indoors, during the year with the society's 
new color camera. A group of ladies headed 
by Mrs. John B. Carson will serve as hostesses 
and tea will be served at the conclusion of the 
meeting. 

The society will present a short course in 
horticulture, consisting of six practical lec- 
tures on gardening, during the coming Win- 
ter. The lectures will be given by Miss Anne 
B. Wertsner, on Tuesday mornings, at 10:30, 
as follows: 


1941: November 25, ‘‘Trees and Shrubs’; 
December 2, ‘‘House Plants’. 1942: January 6, 
“Lawns”; January 13, ‘Succession of Bloom”’ 
(illustrated) ; January 27, ‘‘Roses’’; February 10, 
“Gardens Near Philadelphia’”’ (illustrated) . 


A registration fee of $1.00 (plus 10 cents 
federal tax) for the course will be the charge 
to members; non-members will be charged 
$4.00 (plus 40 cents federal tax) for the 
course. 


T ITS regular meeting, October 15, the 

executive council of The Pennsylvania 

Horticultural Society voted to make the fol- 
lowing awards in 1941: ; 

A gold medal to Mr. Harry G. Haskell, 
Wilmington, Del., for his country estate, 
“Hillgirt Farms,’’ near the valley of the his- 
toric Brandywine in Chester County, Pa. 
This property is characterized by perfection 
| and elegance, restraint, splendid upkeep and 
homelike simplicity. The ancient mansion, 
magnificent trees, garden, swimming pool and 
bath house as well as the greenhouses filled 
with plants of unusual variety and interest 
' are all so designed and arranged as to attract 
and charm. 

A silver medal to Mrs. Frederick W. 
Taylor, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, for her 
estate, ‘‘Boxly,’’ which contains a marvelous 
display of ancient boxwood arranged in a 
maze of hedges enclosing numerous well- 
planted flower gardens. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. R. R. M. 
Carpenter of Montchanin, Del., for their 
large estate, ‘“‘Dilwyne,’’ which is well de- 
signed and maintained. It has well-planted 
gardens and attractive woodland walks. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. H. Rodney 
Sharp, Wilmington, Del., for their beautiful 
home grounds at ‘‘Gibraltar.’’ A steep hillside 
garden with a series of broad terraces, indi- 
vidually treated, is reached by elaborate stone 
stairways with wrought iron railings of intri- 
cate design. The plantings of trees, shrubs and 
flowers together with the Summer house reach 
a high degree of perfection. 


November 1, 1941 


A bronze medal to Mrs. Charles Platt, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, for her lovely, 
small, wall-enclosed garden, designed and 
planted with good judgment and maintained 
with loving care and enthusiasm. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
H. Scheetz, ‘‘Old Gulph House,’’ Ardmore, 
Pa., for their small steep hillside garden of 
terraces supported by beautiful masonry and 
stairways, exquisite formal garden, small en- 
closures, and the narrow brimming canals and 
small cascades which supply a continuous 
murmur. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolph S. Rauch of “Lands End,’’ Villa 
Nova, Pa., for their attractive secluded place, 
noted for its extensive woodland walks, 
attractive small garden and its charming 
framed vista. 

A certificate of merit to Dr. and Mrs. Paul 
A. Bishop, Cheswold Valley Road, Haver- 
ford, Pa., for their small garden which con- 
sists of a wall-enclosed courtyard attractively 
treated and a small pool with a brook and 
cascade in a forest-enclosed nook. 


National Council of State Clubs 


WENTY states were represented at the 

meeting of the executive board of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs at 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y., on Octo- 
ber 7. The roll call of the states showed New 
York to be the largest federation, with nearly 
15,000 members. Pennsylvania has 11,000, 
Texas nearly 10,000, Georgia 9,000, Ohio 
7,000 and Virginia 6,000. 

The next meeting of the executive board 
will be held at Hotel Roosevelt on Thursday, 
March 19, 1942, giving an opportunity to 
see the New York flower show. The annual 
meeting will be held at Hotel Olympia, 
Seattle, Wash., July 13-17, with a post- 
convention trip to Victoria, B. C., and side 
trips to Yellowstone Park, Glacier Park and 
Grand Coulee Dam. There will be a semi- 
annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., the second 
week in October, 1942, and the 1943 annual 
meeting will be in Tulsa, Okla. 

Mrs. Donald Sammis of Connecticut, 
chairman of roadsides, told the members that 
the new federal tax bill eliminates the tax on 
billboards, and advised that immediate atten- 
tion be given to zoning acts, a wholesome 
form of action against the billboards. 


William Herbert Medal Awarded 


ORD has been received that Mr. W. M. 

James of Ojai, Cal., has recently been 
nominated and elected William Herbert 
Medallist of the American Amaryllis Society 
for 1941. Mr. James is also a director of the 
society, a post to which he was appointed 
early in the year. The William Herbert Medal 
is the highest award that the society can give 
and is awarded annually. Previous recipients 
include Arthington Worsley, Dr. J. Hutchin- 
son, and Major Albert Pam of England and 
Dr. A. B. Stout, Carl Purdy, Cecil Houdy- 
shel, Fred H. Howard, Pierre S. du Pont and 
Jan de Graaff in the United States. 
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making 

times two slides of the same subject are 

made, perhaps from different angles. 

Perhaps there are photographing gar- 

deners who would like to exchange their 

extra Kodachromes for garden slides 
_ made by other men and women with the 
| same hobby. Horticulture undertakes to 
make this possible. Have you slides to 
exchange? Tell us in not more than 20 
words what you have and what you 
want. It may be that we can establish a 
Kodachrome exchange which will be 
worth while. Are. you interested? 


rc 


I have a dozen 35-mm. kodachrome slides, 
mounted, of my country garden from June to 
September to exchange for other garden scenes. 
Address OCB-1, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

I have a few duplicates of scenic views which 
I would be glad to exchange for other scenic 
views or gardens. Address OCB-2, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 

I have kodachrome slides of many trees and 
shrubs, including azaleas, dogwoods, magnolias 
and rhododendrons which I would like to ex- 
change for other garden subjects. What have you 
to offer? Address OCB-3, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


I have many duplicate slides made last Spring 
showing tulips, daffodils, irises and peonies as 
single specimens and in beds. I am interested in 
exchanging for slides of good gardens. Address 
OCB-4, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Garden slides from the Middle West are wanted 
in exchange for slides showing New England 
gardens. Address OCB-5, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 

















I have three films I would like to exchange. 
1. A good sized family of the walking fern be- 
tween two rock cliffs, taken in early Spring. 
2. Two pictures of pink ladyslipper, taken in my 
garden, a group of five blossoms. I would prefer 
wild flower pictures. Address OCB-6, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Would exchange slide of Colorado mountain 
aspens in Fall colors for one of specimen dog- 
wood in bloom. Address NO-7, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I have kodachrome slides of roses and water 
lilies which I should like to exchange for some 
of other flowers. Address NO-8, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I have a collection of rose, flowering shrub, 
vine, perennial, evergreen and landscape slides. 
Will exchange for some suitable in southern 
Canada. Address NO-9, Horticultural Hall. 
Boston, Mass. 














I have phlox, Spring bulb, snapdragon, ver- 
bena and flower arrangement transparencies. 
Will trade for hardy lilies and flower arrange- 
ments. Address NO-10, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Will trade general garden subjects for azaleas, 
magnolias or rhodendrons. Address NO-1]1, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

I have many duplicates of rose garden pictures 
and some of specimen roses to exchange for any 
garden pictures but prefer roses. Address NO-14, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Bio-dynamic Gardening 
HE Bryn Mawr Art Center, Bryn Mawr, 


Pa., announces a series of four talks by 
Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, foremost authority 
on that modern, scientific manner of culture 
called ‘“‘Bio-dynamic Farming and Garden- 
ing.’’ The first will be on November 11, at 
8:00 p.m., “‘Self-Subsistent Farming and 
Gardening, a Problem of National Impor- 
tance.’ The second will be on November 18, 
“Making a Small Garden a Success.”’ 





choosing of new plants and in growing 

them without previous knowledge of 
their needs and worth. New plants are usually 
comparatively expensive and when found un- 
adapted to the location or climate or unattrac- 
tive there is a distinct sense of loss and a dis- 
inclination to try other new varieties. 

The very beautiful double white shasta 
daisy Esther Read blooms practically all 
Summer without ceasing and I am told that 
in England and Holland it has 18-inch flower 
stems and is perfectly hardy. Such character- 
istics sound very enticing to the would-be 
purchaser but he should also know that in 
our hot dry Summer air the average length of 
the flower stems is about eight inches. Also, 
the plant is likely to bloom itself to death and 
is not fully hardy here. Even in Connecticut 
it is necessary to Winter it in a protected cold- 
frame. Esther Read is a very beautiful plant 
and worth growing but the purchaser should 
have a knowledge of its shortcomings so that 
he may make the necessary provisions to care 
for it. 

On the other hand, the delphinium Pink 
Sensation is just the opposite. It is difficult 
and slow to propagate and was distributed 
in the form of puny single-stemmed potted 
plants hardly once removed from rooted cut- 
tings. In spite of such heavy odds against it 
Pink Sensation has slowly but steadily gained 
favor with the gardening public, for despite 
its sickly appearance when first received, it is 
a plant which quickly establishes itself and 
rapidly opens its very attractive spikes of pink 
flowers. Plants out of two-inch pots gave us 
three crops of blooms the first year, Wintered 
over very successfully without protection and 


GS eroosing difficulties are involved in the 





The geum, Red Wings, is reported as prov- 
ing highly satisfactory in northern gardens. 


PERENNIALS TESTED BY AN EXPERT GARDENER — 


Novelties and near novelties of recent 
years grown under northern conditions 


by June of the second year each plant was 
supporting a dozen or more spikes about two 
feet long ladened with blossoms. 

Scarlet Beauty, the well-advertised and 
attractive scarlet and purple shrubby fuchsia 
is well worth while in locations where it does 
not winterkill. 

Among the new chrysanthemums was an 
important new type, the 
so-called Summer-flower- 
ing chrysanthemums. 

The writer is familiar 
with one group of these 
early-flowering chrysan- 
themums which were 
originated in the West. 
They are very hardy, ex- 
ceedingly free-flowering 
and well worth growing. 
First to appear on the 
market was Dean Kay 
which was blooming well 
last year by the end of 
August and was in full 
bloom through September 
and into October. These 
plants came from Spring- 
rooted cuttings which al- 
ways bloom a little later 
than established plants. 
Dean Kay grows a little taller but has the 
same shape and habit of growth as the well- 
known Amelias or ‘“‘Azaleamums.’’ The 
flowers are very much larger however, and of 
a more intense pink than the pink Amelia. 
This year several new additions to this line 
have appeared including Yellow Dean Kay; 
Dean Ladd, bronze; and My Lady, a clear 
canary yellow which might as well be classi- 
fied as an everbloomer for the plants have not 
been out of flower here since the cuttings were 
placed in the cutting bench in March. 

An excellent group of hybrid geums have 
been filtering into the catalogues for several 
years. It is too bad that more flower lovers do 
not know and grow these hardy, evergreen, 
large-flowering geums. Five years ago I de- 
scribed the first of this group, Fire Opal, in 
Horticulture and since that time I have seen 
it creep into many catalogues but it is still 
far too seldom seen. Perhaps, this is due to 
the fact that it propagates slowly and that, 
like most really good things, it is slow to 
mature. None of the new geums will really 
come into their own in less than three years 
but it can be said of them that they will in- 
variably live that three years and many more 
besides. 

Among these geums Wilton Ruby and Red 
Wings are probably the best reds, Rijnstroom 
and Princess Juliana the best oranges, while 
Fire Opal with it’s reddish orange opal bloom 
is in a color class by itself. There are several 
good yellows; Golden West and the minute, 
extremely floriferous Gladys Perry which will 
cover itself with a smother of golden blos- 
soms. A well developed plant of any of the 
above, except Gladys Perry, will give hun- 
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The shasta daisy, Esther Read, is 
handsome, but has shortcomings. 


dreds of silver dollar-sized blossoms on stems 
rising to a height of three feet and with an 
equal spread. 

Another group in which notable advances 
are being made are the peach-leaved bellflow- 
ers, Campanula persicifolia. Telham Beauty 
and other giant single varieties have been on 
the market for some time but the best that 
can be found among these 
plants at the present time 
are the double and semi- 
double varieties. Borne on 
hardy sturdy stems so 
strong that they rarely 
need staking, the exceed- 
ingly large flowers are 
excellent for cutting and 
the plants are satisfactory 
garden plants. A_ two- 
year-old clump of Blue 
Spire with its semi-double, 
bright blue, two- to three- 
inch blooms on ten or 
more sturdy thirty-inch 
spikes is a possession that 
will thrill the heart of any 
gardener. C. p. meerheim 
is an equally large-flow- 
ered, semi-double spotless 
white variety with the 
same growth habit. Summer Skies is a distinct 
flower type which very closely resembles a 
light blue cup-and-saucer Canterbury bell. 
The only explanation as to why gardeners 
still continue to labor year after year with 
the highly undependable biennial Canterbury 
bells, C. medium calycanthema, when they 
can obtain identically the same effects with 
this hardy perennial can be that they do not 
know it. They certainly should investigate 
its possibilities. 

Recently there has also come upon the 
market the first of what the originators ex- 
pect will be a series of new large-flowered 
double C. persicifolia. Blue Gardenia has now 
been on sale for two years but few have seen 
it flower, as the plants do not produce any 
appreciable amount of bloom until the second 
season. It is a double blue and should be very 
popular. Others are scheduled to follow and 
it is hoped that they will prove definite im- 
provements in beauty and serviceability. 


—George E. Rose. 
Ipswich, Mass. 


Garden Book for Beginners 


*“The Gardener's Third Year,’’ by Alfred Bates. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York. Price $2.50. 

This is the third in a series of instruction 
books for beginning gardeners. Starting with 
the annual plants, Mr. Bates has led his stu- 
dents in a climb back down the evolutionary 
pathway until he has brought them to woody 
plants, their culture and uses. It is the author s 
hope that after completing this third years 
course, his readers will be ready to lay out and 
care for really complete gardens. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 

1941-42 year book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and three addi- 
tional prizes of $5 each. This competition is restricted to 
individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt 
is made to define the word “‘best.””’ The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. Comprehensiveness, 
originality, make-up, artistry—these and other points will be 
factors in determining the decisions of the judges. Size will 
not count; a club with a small year book will not be dis- 
criminated against. There is one reservation, however. Garden 
clubs which received a prize in 1941 will not be permitted 
to make an entry in the 1942 competition. Year books 
to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by 
October 1, 1942. Please note that the closing date has been 
made one month later than in past years. This ts done at the 
request of interested garden clubs. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














Of what is the silica which is often recommended for soilless culture 
composed? 

It is a coarse, clear white quartz sand entirely free from any readily 
soluble substances, as well as organic matter. 

* * * * 

Can the Chinese evergreen plant, Aglaonema modestum, be made to 
flower when grown in water? 

It does bloom occasionally in water, although possibly not so often 
as when in soil. The blooming is dependent upon the vigor of the 
plant and the conditions under which it is growing. 

* * * * 

Is it necessary to use special varieties of chrysanthemums to train them 
into cascades or is this form purely the result of handling? 

There is some difference of opinion on this subject, However, 
many professional gardeners feel that both special training and special 


| varieties are necessary, their favorites being Jane Hart (yellow), 
' Anna (white) and Bronze Anna. 


“ * * “ 
What is the best way to propagate grape ivy? 
The simplest way is to place cuttings in moist sand. When they 


are rooted pot them up. They can also be grown from layers. 
* * * * 


Why is it that some bittersweet vines produce fruits profusely, while 


_ others growing in the same place do not? 


Some bittersweet plants bear only male blossoms and can never 


| produce fruit. Others bear only female blossoms and can produce 
» fruit only when fertilized by pollen from male flowers near by. Some 
plants, however, are complete in themselves and set fruit without 


the aid of any others nearby. If only one plant is to be used, the 
last is the only kind to have. 
* * * * 

What is the proper way to handle a sweet potato in order to use it as a 
hanging house plant? : 

Scrape off a little of the skin at the base of the tuber and place the 
latter on a moist sponge. If kept in a warm light place, shoots should 
start in two or three weeks. Sweet potatoes can also be handled very 
satisfactorily if embedded halfway in moist sand. 

* * * * 

I have seen some cones used in Christmas decorations that appear to 
have been softened and then pressed to look like zinnias. Can you tell me 
how this is done? 

Most of the cones so used are not heated and pressed but are cut off. 
Only that portion of each cone which most nearly resembles the 
desired form is used. 

. * * * 

Are sequoias hardy in the northeastern states? 


These trees are usually tophardy in that region but need heavy 
mulching to keep the roots from freezing. 


November 1, 1941 





















































SS American Grown 


Wa TULIPS 


< Eciat AWARDED SPECIAL PRIZE AT 
\tag@ THE 1941 NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW. 








If you visited the International Flower Show at New York 

you saw the magnificence of our American Grown Tulips... 

their gigantic size, their breath-taking colorings, their robust 

= . - + bulbs grown on our own Mile-Front Farm on 
ng Island. 






'™ As one of the largest importers of Dutch Bulbs in the past, we know the quali- 
ties a bulb must have and we now offer in quant.ty Tulip Bulbs equal in quality 
to the Imported. Proudly we assume our position of leadership for American 
Grown Tulips, Narcissus, and miscellaneous small Bulbs with, we believe 


THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE GREATEST NUMBER OF VARIETIES 
UNSURPASSED QUALITY 


6 FINE EXHIBITION TULIPS 3 EXQUISITE DAFFODILS 
BRONZE QUEEN—Golden Bronze CROESUS—Primrose with 
DIDO—Orange-rose Orange cup 
KING GEORGE V—Cherry-rose DIANA KASNER-W dite, 
YELLOW GIANT—Golden Yellow with Yellow cu 
LOUIS XIV—Dark Purple HELIOS—Yellow with Orange cup 
CITY OF HAARLEM—Dark Scarlet . ‘ 

Special Collection Offer 


Special Collection Offer 
Rete: 30 Bulbs— 10 each of 3 varieties above, 
60 Bulbs— 10 each of 6 varieties above, $3. (Regular value $3.60) 


$4.80 (Value $5.90) 
90 Bulbs—15 each of 6 varieties above, 60 Bulbs—20 each of 3 varieties above, 
$6.30 (Value $8.55) $5.50 (Regular value $7.20) 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING 
This mixture is made up of over 15 choice types and varieties that are suitable 
for naturalizing. From Our Own Mile-Front Farm. 
$6. per 100 $50. per 1000 


Something New in BULB CATALOGS= Send for Your Copy Today 


Stamp Vale 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO New York Ci 
Suburban Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I, 


Lilies For Every Garden 








L. TENUIFOLIUM Each Doz. 

Scarlet turkscap Late May $.15 $1.50 
L. CANDIDUM 

Madonna lily June 50 5.00 
L. HANSONI 

Yellow turkscap Early July 45 4.50 
L. REGALE 

White trumpet July 25 2.50 


L. SCOTTI HYBRIDS 
Finest of the cup shaped lilies. 
Scarlet, yellow, apricot 


L. DAURICUM PARDINUM 
Apricot chalice 


June and July .60 6.00 


Early August 30 3.00 


L. HENRYI . 

Golden turkscap August 35 3.50 
L. TIGRINUM 

Mosaic-free Tiger lilies August 50 5.00 


Collection A. 1 each of the above $3.00 


Collection B. 3 each of the above 8.75 
Collection C. 6 each of the above 15.00 


Collections Prepaid East of the Mississippi 
We shall be pleased to send you OUR CATALOGUE which lists 


150 varieties of garden lilies. 


North Springfield, Vt. 


Sole agent in the United States for W. A. Constable Ltd. 





























WEST NEWBURY 


LILACS — for Fall Planting 


Our Lilaes are bushy plants on their “own roots,” budded for next year’s 
bloom. Named varieties, both single and double-flowered in white, lavender or 
dark purple as well as the common purple and white. 

Now is a fine time to transplant other shrubs and trees for Spring flowers. 

Many people are planting evergreens now in time for the Fall rains to settle 
them securely for Winter. And—it is not too late to put in some Peonies, Phlox 
and other perennials in the blank places. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
Telephone Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Rich Golden Yellow Flowers 


ENNED 


“N\, SULBS, f° 
| 


WAL 


Extra Selected Bulbs 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 

22-24 West 27th Street 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CALLA ELLIOTIANA 


Variegated Foliage 
100 $65.00 NNF 


SEEDS. 
New York it 


INC. 

















DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


and don’t destroy grass, vines, weeds, cuttings and other garden wastes. Mix them with ADCO and turn them 
into the best of orgs anie fertilizers, rich in plant foods and vitamins. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and 
inexpensive, for 25 lbs. of ADCO costs only about $2.00 and makes half a ton of genuine manure. Interesting 
booklet FREE. Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us—and do it NOW. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 





Artcrete Detuxe Bird Feeder 


" high x 21” wide 
A real diiaaas present for the Birds and You. 


A humane and attractive addition to the garden 


made of weather proof white cast stone. Holds a 
large supply of food, protected from the weather. 
Much of the natural habitat and food of our native 
Birds has been destroyed by man’s activities. When 
snow covers the ground, we must feed our feathered 
friends, if we hope to enjoy them and have them 
with us, 


Price $16.00 freight collect. 


Send for Catalog of other Garden accessories 


ARTCRETE PRODUCTS CO 


. 
Est. 1921 Dept. B, UPPER DARBY P. O., PA. 








| Droord 
PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSUS | 


MAMMOTH BULBS 


15 FOR ONLY ‘] PREPAID. 


Write for Free Catalog \ 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. \ 


295 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















f 








BURN your Rubbish 


in your backyard 


“Yard di 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden — 
paper, leaves, rags, gar- 
bage. No mess, no sparks. 
Endorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price—f.o.b., New York 
No. 1—1)% bu., wt. 70 lbs., 


$25.00 

No. 3—3 bu., wt. 100 lbs., 
34.50 

No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 lbs., 
$54.00 

Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE tron Works ” 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in Ornamental Work 














Giant Paper White 


NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant blossoms. 
Without question the most popular bulb 
for home culture, quickest and surest to 
bloom. 

Grow them in fancy bowls with only 
pebbles and water. 


Three sizes: 60c, 75c, 95c 
per dozen postpaid 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue 
mailed free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 














When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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Ethylene Dichloride for Borers 
REATMENTS with ethylene dichloride 


are now being recommended by experts at 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment: 
Station at Geneva for combating peach tree 
borers. It has been found that the best re 
sults are obtained from applications made in 
October. 

Ethylene dichloride is applied as an emu] 
sion diluted with water according to the age 
of the trees. It can be poured or sprayed on 
the soil at the bases of the trees with equally 
good results. Furthermore, there is little or 
no danger of injury to the trees, if the mate 
rial is properly handled and the treatment is 
less expensive than most methods hitherto 
used. 

Fall applications are particularly effective, 
because all the eggs laid during the Summer 
have hatched out by the end of September. 
Furthermore, the borers are still young and 
consequently easily killed. Also, the material 
is more effective at low temperatures than 
at high ones and excellent control may be 
obtained from applications made any time 
between October 1 and November 1. 

Anyone desiring detailed information on 
the use of this material and its preparation 
may obtain it by writing to the Geneva ex- 
periment station for circular 172. 


An Attractive Veronica Species 


HE veronicas are an interesting genus even 

if one never gets beyond the Veronica 
spicata—V. maritima (V. longifolia) hurdle 
of confusion. Just for my own edification | 
have been buying specimens of both V. spi- 
cata and those labeled as “‘V. longifolia’ from 
various sources for a number of years. I find 
one is likely to get almost anything for these 
two species and the game is as unpredictable 
as a pin-ball machine. As a result of my buy- 
ing adventures, | have at least a dozen kinds 
which are predominately V. spicata, one that 
is probably the true plant and a scattering of 
variously constructed plants that are probably 
largely V. maritima. 

One pleasant surprise turned up in a pack- 
age from a New Jersey nursery. Under the 
name “‘V. longifolia’ I obtained a plant of 
V. bachofeni and a very attractive thing it is. 
It has a branchy, angular habit of growth that 
makes it particularly pleasant when planted 
between two large rocks and allowed to spray 
itself outward. It is a bushy plant attaining 
a height of about 18 inches and a breadth, 
in older specimens, of about as much. The 
flowers are a fairly light blue and come in 
long, tapering racemes. The leaves are cordate 
at their bases which is one of the points of 
verification. The growth is open and airy 
and, altogether, I take it for one of the more 
desirable things in this great family. 

—James H. Bissland. 


Chicopee, Mass. 












Exquisitely ruffled and 
inged, richly veined. Glor- 
fous giant 5-inch blooms in 1a 





shades of Scarlet, Pink, 

Lavender, Copper Colors, ~ 

etc., mixed--a 25c-Packet of Seeds Burpee’s Seed 

postpaid for justl0ce--Senddime today. Catalog FREE 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 277 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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Birds-Foot Violet and Its Needs 


T IS very disappointing to bring wild 

flowers into the environment of the culti- 
vated garden, only to have them grow in a 
very indifferent manner or entirely die out. 

Too often, we do not take into considera- 
tion, the quality of the soil to which these 
plants have been accustomed. The birds-foot 
violet, Viola pedata, is an example of one 
very lovely wild flower which demands a 
highly acid soil, and will not thrive unless 
supplied with it. My own experience has 
shown me how very fine it can be, grown in 
the garden, but I find the soil must be periodi- 
cally renewed or it will gradually die out. 

The soil best suited to its needs is clear 
sand mixed with soil. I get such soil from 
under pine trees. I remove the garden soil to 
a considerable depth, then fill the space with 
the acid soil mixture—about three parts de- 
composed pine needles and one part sand— 
before planting the violets. Each year I add 
more of the mixture. In sun or shade V. 
pedata does equally well, and one is more than 
repaid by its abundant bloom. The bicolor 
form is especially desirable. 

—Eda M. Crosby. 

Arrowsic, Me. 


Two More Nuisance Plants 


S THE “Roving Gardener’ remarked, 
in the August 1 issue of Horticulture, 
Hieracium aurantieum can and does become a 
nuisance but I find it is the yellow form that 
is most persistent. I formerly grew the orange 
form but now nothing but the yellow appears, 
so I believe that the orange sort has com- 
pletely died out or reverted to the yellow. 

A plant I do not advise anyone to plant 
is the adenophora. Years ago I raised several 
varieties because they were listed as dwarf 
campanula-like perennials. The flowers are 
pretty but the plants grow up to five feet and 
are very sprawly. Moreover, they seed before 
all the flowers are through and now I am 
everlastingly hoeing out seedlings. The second 
year it is impossible to pull them out, as they 
are extremely deep-rooted and they are an 
abomination when they get between rocks. 
I keep a few clumps because they make a 
show of blue in August and September but 
I watch the seed pods very closely. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 

















HOUSENUMBER Horst AND BUGGy-O' HIGH. 

ALSO, Pine TREE, SPANIEL OR Sailboat. HAND 

WROUGHT OF SELECTED STEEL. BLACK, WEATHER- 

Prapr Finish. $240+25¢ Pee NumerAL. Postpain. 

WEATHERVANES ‘RESIDENCE MARKERS -LANTERNS 

HANDMADE ITEMS IN POTTERY, WODD & WEAVING 
*G/FT FOLDER ON REQUEST + 








November Is a Splendid Month for Planting All Kinds of 
HARDY BULBS 


We have excellent stocks of TULIPS, NARCISSUS, CROCUS, IRIS and other HARDY 
BULBS at prices and of a quality which cannot be beaten. Drive out and see our stock, 


it will convince you. 

HARDY LILIUMS 
Of these we have fully 75 varieties now ready; all are clean, healthy bulbs and in nearly 
all cases freshly dug with roots attached. 


LILIUM SEEDS 
We have 75 varieties fresh crop seeds. Included is the wonderful LILIUM CANDIDUM, 
variety SALONIKAE. 50 cents to $1.00 per packet. 


HARDY ROSES 
Never before did we receive so many orders for HARDY ROSES in the Fall as this year. 
Growers are realizing the great advantages of Fall over Spring planting of roses. We 
have Hybrid Teas, Polyanthas, Climbers and other types. 


CRAN-COVER FOR WINTER MULCHING 
This is the ideal Winter mulch, far superior to leaves, straw, salt marsh hay and other 
coverings. Once used no other covering will be even considered. $2.50 per bale F.O.B. 
Weymouth. A bale will properly mulch 200 square feet. 


SCOTCH PEAT MOSS 


No other Peat Moss we have yet tried pleases us better than the Scotch. Per bale $4.50, 


10 bale lots $42.50. 
PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 
60 cents dozen, $4.00 per 100. Yellow or Soleil d’or Paperwhites, $1.00 dozen, $7.50 per 100. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 




















THE ROADSIDE CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
EAST BLGDMFIELD, NEW YORK 














THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them 

The Gardener’s Almanac 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 

The Vegetable Garden 

The Lawn 

Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced. $1 ea., postp’d in U.S. 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


November 1, 1941 





Grow LOVELY FRENCH LILACS | 


Brand’s French Lilacs are All Grown on Their Own Roots—a process which 
takes two years longer but insures fine, hardy plants, true to type and full of 
vigor. More than 20 years of importing, propagating and developing French 
Lilacs is your guarantee of the best. We can offer you all colors from pink to 
purple and in all sizes from 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. A collection of 10 gorgeous 
plants, all different, all named, all labelled and in all colors can be obtained 
in the 2-3 ft. size for only $10.00; in the 3-4 

| Finest of Iris ft. size, only $12.50. Our catalog lists other 
Selections of the | selections at prices to suit small buyers. 


most gorgeous A 
a most gorgeous | Write for it today. 


m 3 brilli 
slows. Also. ane | BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES 
assortments of | Buy these handsome, showy plants from a 















Oriental Poppies, . 
New Aquilegia, | the world’s largest grower. Many real 


Hardy Phlox, Fall | bargains are to be found in the special 


Blooming Asters and other : : : . 
poreanialaot moderetepriens. selections available at prices to suit all 
pockets. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 142 E. Division St., FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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WATCH BIRDS ENJOYING A MUCH NEEDED DRINK DURING 
COLD WEATHER 


from the 


AUDUBON WATER FOUNTAIN 


endorsed by Earl G. Wright, Director of Green Bay Museum, Green Bay, 
Wis. (formerly Curator of the Chicago Academy of Sciences) 

It has stood the test at 15° below zero with ample surplus of 

power for even lower temperatures. It keeps the water at an 

average temperature of 40 degrees. 


Price $9.50 


plus 25c for packing and mailing up to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles, 
* Ask for our folder 
audubon gq workshop 





NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


and Fancy CAMELLIAS 


LOVELY WINTER FLOWERING 
Camellias bring radiant, sparkling beauty to greenhouse 
or conservatory. Lend charm and distinction to Southern 
gardens or cool greenhouses. LONGVIEW prize-winning 
Camellias have won world-wide cecgguntion. Write for 
beautiful catalog only 10c. Address, Box H. 


“LONGVIEW”, CRICHTON, 











































*® ROBT. O. RUBEL , JR., CAMELLIA Sedcsausay 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
GORDON DUNTHORNE, M-A., F.R.S.A. 


Awarded a bronze medal for Kodachromes of 
flowers by the Horticultural Society of New 
York, is available for lectures in New England 
this Winter and offers :— ‘ 

“18th Century Flower Prints” 
“New England Wild Flowers” 
“California Spring Wild Flowers” 
A new lecture, 
“Mexican Wild Flowers” 

All lectures illustrated by Kodachrome slides. 
For full particulars write:— 
DRAKES ISLAND WELLS, MAINE 














MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 


Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
The Hardy Garden Challenges Vision and Skill. 
Stressing Spring and Autumn in Garden Adventuring. 
Peace in a Garden (Minimized upkeep, permanent 
adornments). 

Other subjects as desired; with or without natural 
color slides of outstanding merit. Complete informa- 
tion upon request. 


FREE — EDUCATIONAL — ENTERTAINING — 
Beautiful, full-color motion picture, ‘‘How Does Your 
Garden Grow?”’, narrated by Lowell Thomas. Thirty- 
five minutes of excellent entertainment offered Garden 
Clubs and other organizations without charge or obli- 
gation by The American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany. Operator and projection equipment provided. 
Address requests for showings: . Arnold Carlson, 
Room 1160, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


BETTER GARDENS: Prettier Homes: Soil Testing: 
Practical, illustrated Home and Community Beautify- 
ing lectures. Write for list. H. D. HEMENWAY, 
Holden, Mass. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs). HAROLD T. BENT, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,’ “Use of 
Color in Plant and Flower Arrangements.” MRS. 
GERTRUDE PHILLIPS, Swampscott, Mass. 


Farr’s Selected LILACS 


From our collection of over 400 kinds assembled 
during the past 30 years, we grow the Fifty Best 
varieties. Own-root, bushy, specimen piants. Write 
for a copy of our Fall List. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 























CAMELLIAS 


Our specialty. Write for catalog showing 
these and other ornamentals. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Box 910-B Augusta, Ga. 











For Christmas 


Birds love these Feeding Stations 
that swing from window, porch, 
or tree. Easily attached. Light 
construction. Painted jade green. 
Size 22 x 22 inches. Attractive 
and Practical. 


Price—$2 Postpaid 
EDWARD GAY BUTLER 








Boyce Virginia 
PEAT MOSS 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...$2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure .$2.75 
100 lbs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 
ee ee $3.00 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
500 TM. 6.2453 $1.90 2-3 tons ...... $6.00 ton 
lton bulk ... .$7.00 4tons bulk ... 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
am HONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894 = 


When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











Still Time to Plant Freesias 


REESIAS are especially desirable for Win- 

ter bloom. Plantings may be made as late 
as the first part of December to ensure a long 
succession of bloom. Furthermore, freesias 
are not difficult to grow and do well in a cool 
room. For late blooming, a temperature as 
low as 40 to 45 degrees Fahrenheit is satisfac- 
tory at night, while the day temperature may 
run up to 50 or 60 degrees. 

They like a comparatively light soil but 
appreciate a little pulverized cattle manure 
and bone meal worked in. After planting, the 
soil should be watered lightly until active 
growth commences. Then, they may be 
watered liberally and set in a sunny place to 
grow on until they flower. 

The recently introduced Elder’s Giant 
White and Golden Daffodil are especially 
desirable. Maryon is clear blue, while the 
patented Miss Blanche Blue bears large bluish 
lavender blooms. Those who like rosy salmon 
will want Mrs. Marc Peters. Sunset is a dis- 
tinct new color, while Purity and Snowstorm 
will always be popular. 


Ismene Bulbs Forced Indoors 


T IS a little-known fact that ismene (Peru- 

vian daffodil) bulbs can be forced for 
indoor bloom and make almost unbelievably 
rapid growth when so grown. Early in the 
Winter, if you desire to try flowering the 
plant in the house, remove the dried roots 
from the stored bulbs, but do not remove the 
fleshy roots, for they furnish food to the bulb 
when it starts growth. Pot in a soil that has 
plenty of humus and about a teaspoonful of 
complete, balanced plant food mixed thor- 
oughly into the soil. Provide good drainage in 
the pot. Set the bulbs at a depth of three 
inches. Water somewhat sparingly until 
growth starts. Increase the water as the growth 
advances. Keep in a sunny window. After 
blooming, remove the flowerstalk, but keep 
the bulbs growing, setting them outdoors as 
soon as danger of heavy frost is over. Dig in 
the Autumn at the same time outdoor- 
flowering bulbs are dug. 


Checking Thrips in Storage 


LADIOLI are best dug when the leaves 

have begun to turn yellow or are killed 
by frost—if digging is postponed until after 
they have died down completely, many of 
the corms may be lost. Six weeks after bloom- 
ing is generally a good time. 

After curing them in an airy, frost-proof 
place for two weeks, the corms should be 
treated with naphthaline flakes to eliminate 
any thrips that might be present. One ounce 
to every 100 bulbs is sufficient if they are kept 
in a tightly closed paper bag. 

After about three weeks the naphthaline 
flakes should be shaken out thoroughly and 
the bulbs aired well to remove any danger of 
injury. Storage should be at a temperature 
just above but not reaching freezing all 
Winter. This will also eliminate the thrips 
many times even without resorting to any 
other treatment. 

However, a combination of the two meth- 
ods is still more likely to result in good clean 
bulbs the following Spring. 
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CHOOSE CHOICE PLANTS 


from our catalogue 
IRIS—the newest, the best of the old— 
DAYLILIES—large selection including the newest 
Also PEONIES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 








| LANDSCAPE CURBING 
- ARust Resisting Alloy Steel 
% Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 
WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


53 
‘ THE PORCUPINE CO. 





















e a FAIRFIELD, CONN. 











CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled 
Prepaid for $2.00 


BOB WHITE J. 8. BACH 
COM. KOEHL KING ARTHUR 
DUNA PEGGY LOU 
GOLDEN CHIMES PELEGRINA 


Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 








The Best Deep Pink Arabis is 
ARABIS “MITCHELL’S ROSE” 


Strong Plants $1.00 each 


America’s Largest Collection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our free Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





CAMELLIA JAPONICA. Colors: red, white, pink or 
variegated. Two-year-old plants $1.50. Four-year-old 
plants $2.50. Edmond Riggs, Saint Martinville, La. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS—Winter Window Garden 
Special: Assortment of 10 Flowers, 2 Ferns, for indoor 
Winter pleasure and Spring outdoor transplanting; 
$2.50 prepaid. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, 
James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 15. 





WILD FLOWER and HERB SEEDS for sale. Un- 
usual species from different parts of this country. 
Send for list. Alice Earle Hyde, 137 Tower Road, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 





WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add sparkling 
beauty to your conservatory. Our pot grown, prize- 
winning varieties bring you new thrills and enjoy- 
ments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large illus- 
trated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box H, Crichton, 
Alabama. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS — Special mixture, 
over 20 beautiful leading varieties. Grow anywhere. 
Giant packet 25c. FREE catalog. Plant NOW. 
E. Johnson, Jersey Ave., Eureka, California. 





HEMEROCALLIS-DAYLILIES: Catalogue free upon 
request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard Howard, 
Greenville, S. C. 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s best. Hints on care and cul- 
ture. Free illustrated catalogue. McClung Bros. Rose 
Nursery, Tyler, Tex. 





POSITION WANTED 








GARDENER - FARMER - SUPERINTENDENT with 
very successful management of private estates. Thor- 
ough grower under glass and outside. Know all farm- 
ing, stock and crops. Understand with excellent 
knowledge all landscape work and proper upkeep of 
private estate. Box 65, Orange, N. 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Grand Autumn Exhibition 


in co-operation with the 


Chrysanthemum Society of America 


November 6, 7, 8 and 9 


Thursday— 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday— 9A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday —9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday — | P.M. to 10 P.M. 


A lavish display of chrysanthemums, 
orchids and other greenhouse flowers, 
with many original features. 


Admission 50 cents 
Plus 5 cents tax 


Free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the Chrysan- 
ihemum Society of America, who will 
be admitted upon presentation of their 
membership tickets. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue —New York City 





Flower Arrangement Course 


This course will consist of six lectures, 
carefully chosen to cover the subject from 
many angles, and each speaker is a rec- 
ognized authority on his or her subject. 
Lectures will be held at 3 p.m. on Mondays 
on the dates given below. 


November 17, 1941..... John Taylor Arms 
Art in Relation to Flower Arrangement. 


November 24......... Miss Grace Cornell 
Color. 
December 1........... Miss Ruth Kistner 


Colonial Williamsburg Arrangements. 


December 8........ Mrs. Magnus Norsted 
Small Arrangements. 


December 15........ Miss Gwan-Yuen Li 
Exchange student from Ginling College 
Flowers in Chinese Cultural Life. 


January 5, 1942....... Emmett Holcombe 
Arrangements for Festive Occasions. 


Fee for the Course: $7 to members, $10 to 
non-members. Because of limited space 
facilities, registration should be made in 








advance. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


Field House, Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


November 7, 8, 9, 1941 


Admission Free 


—_@—__ 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Wednesday 


November 19, 1941 
3 P.M. 


SPECIAL FEATURE — LECTURE 
"The Year Reviewed With a 


Color Camera” 
By Miss Anne B. Wertsner 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















STRAWBERRY VINE 


Nursery Grown and 


Vick’s New Booklet 
Both for 25 cts. 


Vick’s Wildgardens 
Glen Moore Pa. 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA or “Blue-Bells” 


Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. Very 
pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 to 18 
inches. Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant roots now 
ready. 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native “Sweet William” in shades of lavender and 
blue. Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. 8 for 
50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 





Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and Wild 
Flowers. We have specialized in these for 
over 60 years. May we serve you? Catalog 
on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 


The Dianthus Tiny Rubies 


UDGING from one year’s experience, 

which any experienced gardener will tell 
you i§ not long enough to show the worth 
and the faults of a plant, dianthus Tiny 
Rubies is one of the best small perennials that 
has reached this garden for some time. It 
seems, so far, to possess most of the virtues 
which one ascribes to the perfect plant, except 
that it is not everblooming. It has a hearty 
constitution—there has not been a single leaf- 
spot so far—and a willing disposition. It 
makes broad mounds of foliage something 
like those of the popular Rose Cushion but 
there the similarity ends, for its deep rose 
flowers on three-inch stems are so double that 
they remind one of tiny carnations. 

Its uses in the garden appear to be without 
end. The first r6le that suggests itself is as an 
ornament in the rock garden but it is also use- 
ful for edging and for groups in the front of 
sunny borders. It also forces with ease in a 
cool greenhouse or window, suggesting its 
value as a pot plant in late Winter and early 
Spring. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 













Scartet, Lavender, Yellow 
m Rose. Giant Dahlia-Flowered 4 PACKETS 
“blooms 5 inches across--the four 
best colors, a 15-Packet of each, ¢ 
postpaid for 10c. Send dime today 
*y=>Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE—all best flowers, 
vegetables. Have a garden--help produce food. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 277 Burpee Building, Phi 













November 1, 1941 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


475 








Try Our 
“Fool Proof” ROSES 


They Produce Satisfaction 


Fall Folder sent on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


Rose Specialist, Inc. 


Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 











WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with bulb-flowers. Here are 
rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant Oxalis, 
Morea, Monarch of the East, Colored Callas, 
Lachenalia and the like. 


Interesting Catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN Dept. B 


NEW JERSEY 














Orn amental. Birds 
HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 























ORCHIDS 


Cattleyas | | 4 Cypripediums 


Brassolaeliocattleyas yy ee . yy ? “ | Miltonias 


Laeliocattleyas gar ae 2 BB Phialaenopses 


Sophrolaeliocattleyas ~ 2 y, 4 Coelogynes 
Laelia Anceps ee BB Oncidiums 


Odontoglossums | _ » Vandas 


Photograph by Frank White 
Le. TIBERTA 


ORCHIDS ARE OF EASY CULTURE 


There are few plants in cultivation that are of much easier culture than many varieties of orchids. Usually the 
amateur makes the mistake of over-watering; in other words, takes too good care of his plants. If one will follow these 
four points he will be successful in growing orchids: (1) Intelligent watering, (2) Sufficient sunlight, (3) Heat Control, 
(4) Ample ventilation. 


When selecting plants buy only the genera which grow at the night temperature your house carries. If the night 
temperature is 60°, do not attempt to grow the cold- or cool-growing varieties which should be grown at a night 
temperature of 45°. 


Hybrid orchids are of easier culture than many of the species, and due to the scientific methods of today hundreds 
of thousands are now being raised where few were grown thirty to forty years ago. This has resulted in bringing the 
price within reach of the most modest purse. 

CATTLEYAS 


Flowering plants, many in sheath to flower within one to three months, we have priced as low as $8 to $12. 
Unflowered Cattleya seedlings in 3” to 414” pots, to flower in one or two years, are priced from $5 to $8 per plant. 


We offer seedlings of outstanding parentage bred for color, form and texture, well-established in 134” pots at $1 


per plant. 
CYMBIDIUMS 


Our stock of Cymbidiums is quite extensive and numbers over 4,000 plants. Established back bulb propagations 
are priced as low as $2.50; flowering plants, in spike, from $8 up. Cymbidium flowers last on the plants from one to three 
months, and are becoming one of the popular corsage flowers. They bloom at a period when flowers are most desired— 
late November to April. They should be grown cold with a night temperature of 45°. 


We will gladly submit Special Offerings of mixed groups of plants, suited to one’s individual growing conditions, 
at prices from $25 up to $1,000. 


To amateurs, as well as the trade, we offer our experience in the culture and any other matters connected with the 
growing of orchids, and invite correspondence or a visit to our greenhouses. 


L. Sherman Adams Co. 


Benvenue Street 


Wellesley, Mass., U. S. A. 
SPECIALISTS IN ORCHID PLANTS, GROWERS AND IMPORTERS. 














